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“cong is more remarkable for its picturesque situation, 
and the many important historical associations connected 
with it, than for any architectural remains of a royal 
residence. It is now a parish in Strathsay, one of the 
most beautiful districts in Perthshire, and forms part of 
that magnificent basin, the sides of which look down 
upon “ The fair city of Perth.” “ The surface maintains 
ageneral rise or slow ascent from the Tay to the eastern 
boundary ; yet it is now spread out in-little levels, now 
ms sa into depressions, and not unfrequently rolled or 
swollen into small hills of gradual and easy ascent. No 
rocks or precipices occur, except in the — of quarries ; and 
no abrupt breaks or steep mm of except hy the sides of the 
brooks. All the west district has a cultivated and highly 
embellished pence: much of the central and the east 
district is thickly feathered over with wood; and almost 
hee, Spot, whether on the rising grounds or on the plains 
uxuriates in the vegetation of either farm crop, garden 
produce, or the forest.” The Tay is shallow and rapid till 
It comes abreast of Scone Palace, but it is afterwards 
summed by the tide, “and becomes deep and placid, like a 
cating mirror reflecting the beautiful scenery on its banks.” 


The modern village of Scone is situate rather more 
than two miles north of Perth, and less than a mile east 
of the Tey; but our notice has reference to ancient 

cone, which as a town or village has ceased to exist. 
t formerly occupied a position little more than a mile 


Perth, in a hollow or recess of the grounds of the 
Vox, il. 








upward swell or gentle acclivity of the Tay, and looked 
out upon the river, and upon the vale of Perth. 

During the middle ages of the Scottish monarchy 
Scone was the occasional residence of the Scottish 
kings; and from an early age till a period subsequent to 
the union it was the distinguished scene of the royal 
coronation. In the church of the abbey at Scone was 
preserved the famous stone so celebrated in a dark age 
for many reputed virtues; the subject of many a wild 
romantic tale; an object of high antiquarian interest, and 
still used, as it has been for at least thirteen hundred 
years, as an emblem of royal state, and part of the fur- 
nishing of a coronation at Westminster. The tradition 
respecting this stone is as follows. It is said to have 
first served the patriarch Jacob for a pillow when he slept 
on the plains of Luz. From Syria it was brought into 
Egypt by Gathelus, the son of Cecrops, king of Athers, 
who entered the service of Pharaoh, and married his 
daughter Seota. Having consulted with Moses this 
Gathelus was desirous to be away from Egypt durirg 
the impending plagues, and accordingly sailed from the 
Nile with his wife, and the curious stone, the trophy of 
one of his victories. We are next told that Gathelus 
landed in Portugal or Spain. Acquiring an equally suc- 
cessful settlement in either of these countries, he at last 
bethought himself of invading an “ islande opposite to 
Spaine in the north, which a rude people inhabited, 
having neither lawes nor manners;” and a out an 
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expedition of which Hiber was admiral. . On the fifth 
day he landed in Zreland, which thus came to be called 
Hibernia, though the descendants and retainers of 
Gathelus receivedthe name of Scots, probably in honour 
of his wife Scota. , 2 

But the Scottish historian first notices this stone in 
the reign of Kenneth, the son of Alpin, who united the 
Pictish dominion to the Scottish, about the year 843. 
On that occasion he is said to have removed the Stone 
of Fate from Dunstaffnage to Scone, because Scone was 
not only situate in the district called Gowrie, formerly 
belonging to the Picts, but it was in the immediate 
neighbourhood that Kenneth obtained the decisive victory 
over them. . 

According to Bellenden this stone “ wes brocht out of 
Spayne in Ireland be Symon Breck, and out of Ireland be 
Same, the first king in Argyle, quhair it remainit ay quhill 
this dayis.” ier? 

The learned Toland gives the following detailed 
account of this stone :— 

Nor will I dwell longer here—on the Fatal stone, so call’d, 
on which the supreme kings of Ireland us’d to be inaugura- 
ted in times of heathenism on the hill of Taran; and which, 
being enclosed in a wooden chair, was thought to emit a 
sound under the rightful candidate (a thing easily managed 
by the Druids), but to be mute under a man of none or a bad 
title, that is, one who was not for the turn of those priests. 
Every one has read of Memnon’s vocal statue in Egypt. 
This fatal stone was superstitiously sent to conform the 
Irish colony in the north of Great Britain, where it con- 
tinu’d as the coronation-seat of the Scottish kings, even 
since Christianity; till, in the year 1300, Edward the First 
of England brought it from Scone, “mar it under the 
coronation-chair at Westminster; and there it still continues, 
the antientest respected monument in the world 
The true names of the stone are “ Laig-fail,” or the fatal 
stone, and “‘Cloch na cineamhua,” or the stone of fortune,— 
both of them from a persuasion the antient Irish had, that, 
in what country soever this stone remain’d there one of 
their blood was to reign. The Irish pretend to have me- 
moirs concerning it for above 2000 years ; nay, Ireland itself 
is sometimes, from this stone, by the poets, call’d Jnisfail. 
But how soon they began to use it, or whence they had it, 
lyes altogether in the dark. What’s certain is, that after 
having long continued at Tarah, it was, for the purpose I 
have mentioned, sent to Fergus, the first actual king of 
Scots; and that it lay in Argile (the celebrated seat of the 
Scots in Britain) till about the year of Christ 842; that 
Keneth the Second, fhe son of Alpin, having inlay’d his 
borders by the conquest of the Picts, transferr’d this stone, 
for the same purpose as before, to Scone. 

All the Scottish princes who mounted the throne from 
Kenneth the Second to John Baliol were attracted by 
the stone to receive their crown at Scone. “Nor need 
we wonder, (remarks Dr, Jamieson,) that the Scottish 
princes should wish to be crowned here, if not from super- 
stition, at least from policy; as knowing the powerful 
influence of traditionary belief, and of strict conformity 
to established forms in securing and confirming allegiance, 
and the danger of affording a handle to any competitor by 
the —— of a rite sanctioned by custom. Charles the 
Second, when on his expedition into Scotland, was on the 
1st of January, 1651, the subject of the last Scone coro- 
nation*.” 

Before the removal of the stone to Scone there seems 
to have been a Culdee establishment here. An abbey, 
which rose on the ruins of the Culdee college, and 
introduced popery in the place of the more simple wor- 
ship of the followers of Columba, was founded by Alex- 
ander the First in 1114, and dedicated to the Holy 
Trinity and St. Michael. Both the abbey and’ the 
ancient palace were spoiled and burnt at the Reformation 
by a mob from Perth and Dundee. 

About a hundred yards due east from the south-east 
corner of the present palace, is a spot now covered with 
a clump of trees; this is the site of the abbey church. 
Between sixty and seventy yards north of this spot, is a 


* The reader will find some further details respecting this stone in ene 
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mound or hillock vulgarly called the Boot hill; ang 
more learnedly Omnis terra, or Every man's 
The common tradition respecting it is, that, at the coro. 
nation of a king, all the barons or landowners who 
assisted, brought in their boots as much earth from their 
property as enabled every man, while thus standing on 
his own land, to see the king crowned; and that after 
the ceremony they emptied the earth from their boots 
on one spot, and thus a Boot hill was formed by means 
of Every man’s land. 

According to another tradition, the hill was formed 
by Kenneth, and from it he promulgated his edicts called 
the Macalpine laws. It has been suggested that Bog 
hill may be a corruption of Moot hill, or Moat hill, thus 
signifying a hill of meeting or assemblage. The meet. 
ings of the nobles are said to have ‘been anciently held 
on this eminence; and the barons of the kingdom, it is 
alleged, could receive investiture as lawfully by deliver. 
ing earth and stone from it, as by delivering them from 
their own lands. 

About the year 1624 the remains of the old abbey 
church fell; and David, first Viscount of Stormont, 
built on the Boot hill an elegant parish church. In the 
latter part of the last century the whole of this building 
except the aisle was thrown down. Another site was 
chosen for the church, and the aisle was retained as a 
family cemetery. 

Here there is a fine marble statue of this nobleman 
as large as life. He appears kneeling on a cushion at 
an altar, with a book lying open before him, and the 
palms of his hands joined, as expressive of his being 
engaged in prayer. On each side of him stands a man 
in armour, the one said to be the Marquis of Tullibar- 
dine, the other the Earl Marischal. This group 
acquires peculiar interest, from the account given by the 
family, of the reason of its being erected. These two, 
who appear one on each side of Lord Scone, were his 
most intimate friends, as they had formerly been of 
each other, but unhappily a bitter feud had taken place 
between them. Lord Scone, after having in vain used 
every argument which his wisdom and affection could 
suggest, in order to effect a reconciliation, perceiving 
that they were about to imbrue their hands in one ano- 
ther’s blood, rushed in between them, and fell on his 
knees, and earnestly entreated that He, who had the 
hearts of all men in his hand, would do that for bis 
beloved friends, which he saw no human power could 
accomplish,—that he would mollify their hearts, and 
change the torrent of murderous passion into such ten- 
der love as had formerly distinguished them. Accord- 
ing to the account received by his descendants, no 
sooner had he risen from his knees than his two friends, 
while their eyes streamed with tears, threw themselves 
into each other’s arms in the most affectionate embraces. 
He, it is said, ordered this monument to be erected as a 
perpetual memorial to his posterity both of the obliga- 
tion and of the success of prayer. 

The modern palace of Scone, or Scone Houee, now the 
seat of the Earl of Mansfield, stands on ground which 
may have been the site of the ancient royal palace, or of 
part of the buildings of the abbey. Most of the old 
walls were taken down and rebuilt, and a new front 
given to the edifice; the style of architecture is that 
which prevailed about two hundred years ago, a0 
though heavy and cumbrous, has a noble appearance. 
The great gallery, which in former times was the scene 
of royal festivity, has retained its place with this differ- 
ence, that its length is reduced from one hundred and 
sixty-seven to one hundred and fifty feet. It is most 
elegantly furnished in the Gothic style, with painted 
windows and recesses. The whole of one side 18 
decorated with paintings, representing the successive 
stages of a stag hunt. and introducing James the Sixth 
into every scene. One end of the gallery is furnisned 
with a fine organ. Referring to the general appearance 
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of this hall, Dr. Jamieson says that no one can for a 
moment suppose that its appearance is not now more 
splendid than it ever was when occupied by the sove- 
reigns of Caledonia. In a chamber called the king's 
room at the south end of the gallery, is a bed of light 
orange-coloured damask satin, said to have belonged to 
James the Sixth; and in a chamber called the queen’s 
room on the west side of the horse, is a bed of flowered 
crimson velvet, said to have been the work of Queen 
Mary when a prisoner in Lochleven Castle. 

The grounds about the house are beautifully planted 
with shrubs intersected by superb walks, and intermixed 
with some of the finest and largest old trees in the 
country. The view from the house to the west, 
embracing the gorgeous slope of the Tay on the fore- 
ground, the Tay itself, the town and vale, and brilliant 
environs of Perth in the centre, and the encircling 
Grampians at the distance of fifteen miles on the back- 
ground, is one of the most charming which can well be 
imagined. East of the house the grounds become a 
perfect labyrinth of shrubbery, nursery garden, bower, 
and other embellishment. In the midst of this mass of 
gay vegetation, stands the market-cross of the ancient 
village of Scone,—a narrow upright stone thirteen feet 
high, ornamented at the top, and rising from an octago- 
nal pedestal, which rests on a quadrangular flight of 
steps. The cross has not, like many other ancient mar- 
ket-crosses in Scotland, forsaken its town; but singularly 
ers survives on its original site after its town has 
perished. 





A PLEA FOR THE POOR. 


Wirurn this vast and busy town, 
How many to the grave go down, 
No kindly voice the soul to bless, 
With words of hope and happiness. 


-... Tis night !—Within that wretched shed, 
A poor man rests his dying head; 

No light dispels the cheerless gloom, 

Dark foretaste of the silent tomb. 


No fire—no food—no friend has he, 

His home, the distant factory ; 

None heed that he lies dying there, 
None breathe for him the earnest prayer. 


No hand from youth to riper age 

For him, had turned the sacred page ; 
He knew no God of truth and love, 
He little reck’d of joys above. 


Outcast of shame—his life had been 

A dreary blank,—a joyless scene; 

A fearful truth it were to show 

That poor man’s course of guilt and woe. 


But whose the fault? the failing where ? 
What slothful one his doom will share ? 
That thus, uncared-for, and untaught, “ 
Its Judge, the darken’d spirit sought ? 


Enough! This warning loud and clear 
Peals, Christian, from the lonely bier,— 
“Seek out the poor; relieve, console, 
And care for his undying soul.”—M. E, L. 


Ir would seem a truth so plain as to need no demonstration, 
that if the fine arts are to be brought to the aid of religion, 
they should put on a dress as unlike that which they wear 
in their intercourse with the world as possible. To confine 
€ principle to one art, surely every one will agree that 
Teligious music should have a character unmistakeably its 
own; that whether it. express strains of joy or sorrow,— 
whether the goodness of God be sung, or His mercy suppli- 
cated,—the singer and the hearer should at once feel that 
they are not in the theatre, the concert-room, or the private 
chamber, but in the house of the Most High.—Preface to 
ULLAH’s Psalter. 
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ON THE FORMATION OF A DOMESTIC 
OBJECT-CASE. 


The one Supreme, 
The all-sustaining ever-present God, 
Who dowered the soul with immortality, 
Gave also these delights, to cheer on earth 
Its fleeting passage —Hemans. 





Ir is a curious fact in the history of education that” 


natural objects have hitherto been scarcely employed as 
a means of conveying knowledge ; whereas the instinctive 
fondness which the young feel for created beauty is 
manifestly a provision for instruction. It is hardly 
possible for man to associate with the works of God 
without improvement. The desultory lessons, however, 
which children unconsciously receive from this’ source, 
during seasons set apart for recreation, are unworthy of 
the great school of nature. The hours of study’ are 
almost entirely devoted to books; but very much that 
books contain, especially. in the libraries of the young, 
is made up of descriptions of natural objects. The right 
method of teaching natural science would, therefore, 
seem to be, to piace the description and the object side by 
side, where this is practicable, and to instruct both the 
eye and ear at the same time. It may further be observed 
that the very capability of our holding happy converse 
with created things is a test of our moral standing. 

See yonder child beginning life, with streams of enjoy- 
ment coming in at every sense. He is so formed: that 
everything he has to do is a source of delight. He has an 
eye; God has contrived it to be the means by which pleasure 
comes in every moment to him. He has an ear that drinks 
in with delight the sounds which float around him. So 
with all his other senses. And now follow him out to a 
summer’s walk, and see how a benevolent Creator pours 
upon him, from all the scenery of nature around, an almost 
overwhelming tide of delight. Such a revelation does 
nature make to us of the character of God, and of his feel- 
ings towards his creatures, and the Bible corresponds, which 
says “God is love.” 

But nature speaks to us sometimes in another tone. Let 
this child grow up and abandon himself to vice, and let us 
seek him again. How changed will be the scene! For 
God, who has so formed the human constitution, that in 
innocence, and in the health which generally attends it, all 
is happiness and peace, has yet so formed it that vice can 
bring upon it sufferings of which no one but the miserable 
victim can conceive. j 

Yet if it be impossible for the spirit of man when 
“full of violence and unenlightened” to derive delight- 
ful emotions from communion with his Creator’s works, 
it is no less certain that the comparatively good do not 
draw from this source the pleasure and refined recreation 
of which they are susceptible. Passive sentiments. of 
admiration may be excited by the observation of passing 
phenomena, but these are feeble and short-lived when 
springing up apart from an intelligent perception of the 
design and economy of the objects—something more 
being called for besides vague and casual feelings when 
we would pretend to scan the visible workings of the 
Divine Mind. It is for want of being fed by knowledge 
that the relish of the young for natural studies is so 
often lost as life wears on. The vigour and manly con- 
stitution of physical existence which would have.been 
encouraged by the out-of-door surveys of the naturalist 
—the breadth of observation, “the harvest of a quiet 
eye,” which the exercise of the intellectual senses brings 
with it—the possession of an unfailing source of innocent 
and refreshing recreation—are lost for lack of knowledge. 

There is yet, however, a greater expression which the 
appearances of the material world are fitted to convey, and 
a more important influence which, in the design of nature, 
they are destined to produce upon us; their influence I 
mean in leading us directly to reticrous sentiment. Had 
organic enjoyment been the only object of our formation, 
it would have been sufficient to establish senses for the 
reception of these enjoyments. But if the promises. of-our 
nature are greater; if it is destined to a nobler conclusions 
‘if it is enabled to look to the Author of Being ‘ini F and 
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feel its relation to Him By sory nature, in all its aspects 


arourd as, ought only to be felt as signs of his providence, 
and as conducting us, by the universal language of these 
signs. to the throne of the Durty. 
Wherever, in fact, the eye of man opens upon any 
sublime, or any beautiful seene in nature, the first impression 
is to consider it as designed—as the effect or workmanship 
of the Author of nature, and as significant of his power, his 
wisdom, or his goodness; and, perhaps, it is chiefly for this 
fine issue, that the heart of man is thus finely touched, that 
devotion may spring from delight; that the imagination, in 
the midst of its highest enjoyment, may be led to terminate 
in the only object in which it can finally repose; and that 
all the noblest convictions, and confidences of religion, may 
be acquired in the simple school of nature, and amid the 
gvenes which perpetually surround us.—ALison, On Taste. 
Nevertheless, natural objects have hitherto scarcely 
been used as means of education. Natural science, in 
fact, has not long been recognised as a necessary part of 
general information; but the close connexion that exists 
between national wealth and social comfort on the one 
hand, and universal practical instruction in the physical 
arts upon the other, has been confirmed by every official 
inquiry into the condition of the nation; and for this 
reason, distinct efforts have lately been made to open up 
the more useful facts of natural knowledge to every 
reader. Descriptions of natural objects are thus exciting 
the interest of a wider class. The attentive reader of 
these descriptions must often meet, during his daily 
walks, with things that strike him as connected in some 
way with the subjects of his books. It is not at all 
necessary that we should suppose him wandering idly 
through fields of flowers, though the open country will 
well reward occasional excursions with means of mental 
energy, as well as bodily health. A chipping from a 
pavier's block is enough to arrest the observation of a 
passer by, The specimen may not unlikely be a piece 
of Aberdeen granite, the fresh broken surface exhibiting 
the sparkling texture and several ingredients of that 
mineral. The object is carried home, and the subject read 
about, at the first half-hour of leisure, with an interest 
which the mere verbal descriptions never before excited. 

Another day, perhaps, some masons may obstruct the 
foot-way, and a fragment of their free-stone will afford 
our imaginary student another object of examination. 
This time it may be a lump of magnesian limestone, 
such as the new Houses of Parliament are being built 
with. His eye at once detects the shelly remains of 
some marine animal. He looks in vain for any similar 
relic in the granite, the structure of which is evidently 
erystalline. He reads that organic remains are never 
found in granite, which forms, as it were, the foundations 
of the globe far below the buried remains of a vast 
number of vegetable tribes and animal races. The mind 
of our observer is now fairly enlisted in his new inquiry, 
his specimens increase in number, and afford him the 
means of comparing the nature of one rock with that of 
another, and of examining the character of each in 
relation to their various uses in the arts of life. Some 
confusion now begins to ensue from the want of means 
and experience in arranging his objects. If these are 
placed in a deep drawer they must be piled one upon 
another to the injurv of their surfaces. Boxes are still 
more inconvenient. Cabinets, as they are generally 
made, are expensive luxuries. The writer Geni attempt 
to reduce this mechanical difficulty, which seriously 
obstructs the ae ge of our student, and will devote 
the remainder of this paper to a description of a 
Domestic Ossect Case. 

If the reader will inspect the accompanying engraving, 
he will observe two cabinets separated by some book- 
shelves. Of these, which are intended to be exactly similar 
in every respect, one will be found sufficient for the 
first year or two of the student's labours, and will be 
& convenient, and not an inelegant, piece of furniture, 
in an ordinary sitting room. Rising to the height of 
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DOMESTIC OBJECT-CASES AND BOOK-SHELVES. 


the carpet), the top offers a good level for a vase, or 
cast of soine favourite statue. The depth of the sides 
(measured outside from front to back) should be eleven 
inches, and the front seventeen inches wide. These pro- 
portions will best allow of the Gothic glazing of the door, 
and glass is of importance to enable the collector, by 
bringing forward his best specimens to the front of the 
trays, to familiarize and indulge his eye with natural 
forms, as well as to induce occasional visitors to take 
an interest in the creations that have lain too long 
neglected in our daily footways. 

In the door, which is seventeen inches across, and 
four feet ten inches in height, the carpenter must leave 
for the glass a space one foot wide, except at the top, 
where it is pointed, and four feet four inches high, mea- 
suring to the pointed top. In this place the glazier 
should let in (for the charge of seven shillings and sit- 
pence) a lancet-shaped church window, as it were, the 
leaden frame-work of which ought to be nailed upona 
groove left for it, upon the inside of the door, and this 
should be puttied to keep out the dust, 

A cabinet of these dimensions would require twenty 
trays, which should be made of board one quarter of an 
inch in thickness, The exact width and depth (from 
front to back) of these trays, will of course depend upon 
the thickness of the boards used for the outer case; but 
they must not exceed more than one inch and a third in 
height; if not shallow they will cut off the view in an 
unsightly way. In the following drawing of a separate 
tray it will be seen that the board which forms its bottom 





extends a trifle on either side, but not at the front or 
back. Grooves, corresponding to these rounded pro- 
jections, are to be chiselled upon the two interior sides 
of the cabinet. By this means the expense of drawers 
is got rid of. The supports upon which drawers run 
would, moreover, prevent specimens bevond a certain 
size being placed in the trays; but if the insides of the 
cabinet are fluted from front to back on either side, 
with at least fifty grooves (each groove being chiselled 
exactly at the same level on each side, that the trays 
may be horizontal), the trays may be shifted at pleasure, 
to suit the arrangement of the museum, or the size ‘ 

the objects. If the trays should not run “ kindly’ ™ 
the grooves (after having been fitted, each projection to 
every fluting), a little soap rubbed on the rounded edges 
will ease them. The carpenter should be cautioned, 





five feet (inc uding the balls, or claws, which raise it off 


with all respect for his art, not to attempt to “make & 




































































































better job of it,” by gluing slips of ae on the _ 
instead of grooving them with some sharp instrumen 
Thi would not only lead to unnecessary trouble and 

“aa but will cause the sides of the cabinets to 
row outwards. Where the sides are not pannelled, 
por’ re material is badly seasoned, this warping will 
take place to a mischievous extent. 

If an herbarium should form a department of the 

useum, the sheets of stiff paper on which the dried 
ol ts, or parts of plants, are glued, ought to be about 
Sis? of the trays, in order that they may be neatly 
laid one upon another, as seen in the open cabinet in the 
bo be a lock on the case, and the exterior, 
if of deal, should be painted of some unattractive colour, 
for the student will avoid bringing any artificial form or 
colour into strong contrast with the natural objects. 
Every arrangement should, in fact, be perfectly simple, 
that the eye may rest at once upon the chosen relics of 
creation. . ; 

Only those who have experienced it, can guess the 
amount of pleasure which the gradual filling up of 
such an object-case ensures. The senses of the very 
infant are fitted to enjoy the flowers, and shells, and 
sparkling gems. The riper mind still sees a world 
of inviting knowledge lying beyond the limits of its 
advancing studies. Parents must watch with joy the 
formation of these healthy tastes and habits, which 
strengthen the bonds of home, by the same process that 
fills the mind with information, and gives robustness of 
body to the young explorers. 

The design of the cabinet can, of course, be modified 
to suit different conditions, but in the absence of any 
reason for alteration, the one above described will serve 
the ends in view. But whatever may be the form 
decided upon, it ought to be such as will combine with 
another when required for an increasing collection. 
For instance, a second object-case has been introduced 
into the drawing, to show how to multiply the original 
design. The interval between the two is represented as 
filled up with moveable book-shelves, that rest upon 
supports screwed upon the sides of the cases. Above the 
books is seen a convenient space for a map or other broad 
sheet, and this alternate arrangement of shelves of lite- 
rature, and cabinets of nature, might be repeated round 
the study. 

If the material of the cases be well-seasoned deal, 
they ought not to cost, including the twenty trays, more 
than five and twenty shillings each. Add to this the 
charge for the lancet-shaped windows, painting, and for 
some raw-cotton to cover the bottoms of the trays, and 
alasting source of intelligent joy will be cheaply pur- 
chased, 4 
Ir we have ships it is because we are, unable to walk upon 

sea, if we count it is because units escape us; if we 
ave clocks, the reason is that we could not master time by 
thought ; if we construct so many instruments and ma- 
chines, it is to make up for our own weakness and insuffi- 
ciency. Thus the arts, the sciences, and all our inve iors. 
are but resources, which the more ingenious they are, the 
more strongly they prove our embarrassment. In man, 
strength has sprung from weakness, and light from dark- 
ness. We are born limited, but our limits are moveable; 
while those of the irrational animals are almost immoveable. 
All the obstacles to the progress of the sciences, and of the 
human mind, ought therefore to be studied and meditated 
upon; they will then furnish resources for the advancement 
of civilization, 

Scrertor men, to whatever class they belong, who leave 
traces of their existence, are such as, avoiding the retrograde, 
and disdaining the stationary state, have been resolutely 

uton advancing in the career of duty, and contributing 
‘0 the progress of the art, science, or profession, which they 
_ Apel Bw have olve been med aoe wt > 
: , ing to its enjoyment, know w 
virtue, and happiness, —Art of laaplayieg, Tine, , 4 
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THE SHEPHERD'S DOG. 
I, 


Tue Ettrick Shepherd declares that of the whole animal 
creation the most docile and affectionate is the shepherd's 
dog. Whether or not this shaggy tenant of the downs 
deserves to rank higher with respect to these qualities, 
than the spaniel, the terrier, and other domestic favourites, 
it must at least be granted that he displays a high degree 
of acuteness and sagacity, and of promptitude and 
exactness in those duties to which he has been trained, 
in the management of sheep. - 

The natures and propensities of the shepherd’s dog 
are extremely variable, and these propensities are pre- 
served in the same breed from one generation to another; 
so that while one kind of dog excels in the home manage- 
ment of sheep, another is remarkable for the care and 
skill with which he collects them from a distance. A 
third sort, accordiug to the above excellent authority, is 
noted for a kind of social intercourse. They understand 
what is said to them, and even what is said of them in 
the family, and often a good deal that is said of sheep, 
and of other dogs, their comrades. Then there are 
certain failings to which particular families of dogs are 
subject, and of which they can_ never be broken. One 
kind will bite the legs of cattle, and no chastisement 
will make them give it up; another kind bays at the 
heads of cattle, and nothing will ever induce them to 
attack a beast behind, or bite its legs. 

A good sheep-dog attends to nothing else but that 
particular branch of the business to which he is bred. 
His whole energy and intelligence are exerted in that 
one direction, while in others he is often exceeded by 
the most useless curs. A single shepherd and his dog 
can accomplish more in gathering a stock of sheep from 
a Highland farm, than twenty shepherds could do with- 
out dogs, and without this docile animal the pastoral life 
would bea mere blank. “ Without the shepherd's dog,” 
says Mr. Hogg, “the whole of the open mountainous land 
in Scotland would not be worth a sixpence. It would 
require more hands to manage a stock of sheep, gather them 
from the hills, force them into houses and folds, and drive 
them to markets, than the profits of the whole stock would 
be capable of maintaining. Well my the shepherd feel an 
interest in his dog ; he it is indeed that earns the family’g 
bread, of which Ys is himself content with the smallest 
morsel; always grateful, and always ready to exert his 
utmost abilities in his master’s interest. Neither hunger, 
fatigue, nor the worst of treatment, will drive him from his 
side ; he will follow him through every hardship, without 
= or repining, till he literally fall down dead at his 
oot.’ 

The anecdotes of these animals, given in all the beau- 
tiful simplicity of style which distinguishes the Ettrick 
Shepherd, may be unknown to many of our readers. If 
so, the following notices and extracts from the Shep- 
herd’s Calendar will be read with lively interest. 

The first of his favourite dogs, to whom the Shepherd 
introduces us, is one named Sirrah, a dog of surly, 
unsocial temper, disdaining all flattery and refusing to 
be caressed ; but in his attention to his master’s interests 
and commands leg pice « by any of the canine race. 
“The first time that I saw him,” says Mr. Hogg, “a drover 
was leading him in a rope; he was hungry, lean, and far 
from being a beautiful cur, for he was all over black, and 
had a grim face striped with dark brown. The man had 
bought him of a boy \for three shillings, somewhere on the 
Border, and doubtless had used him very ill on the journey. 
I thought I discovered a sort of sullen intelligence in his 
face, notwithstanding his dejected and forlorn condition ; so 
I gave the drover a panes for him, and appropriated the 
captive to myself. I believe there was never a guinea so 
well laid out, at least I am satisfied that I never laid out 
one to so good purpose. He was scarcely then a year old 
and knew so little of herding that he had never turn 
sheep in his life; but as soon as he discovered that it was 
his duty to do so, and that it obliged me, I can never —_ 
with what anxiety he learned his different evolutions. He 
would try every way deliberately, till he found out what I 
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wanted him te do; and when once I made him understand 
a direction, he never forgot or mistook it again.” 

An instance of this is soon given. At the weaning 
time, a flock of seven hundred lambs broke loose at 
midnight, and notwithstanding all the exertions of the 
shepherd and an assistant, they were scattered in three 
divisions running off to the north, south, and west. The 
night, which was a very dark one, was spent in ineffec- 
tual endeavours to find the lambs, and Sirrah having 
received the word of command, was off in pursuit of 
them likewise. The fold, and the farm, were visited in 
vain; miles were traversed to no purpose, and when 
daylight came there was not a sign of the dog or the 
lambs, nor any sound of distant bleatings. The shep- 
herd had nothing to do but to go to his mavter and 
inform him that he had lost his whole flock of lambs, 
and knew not what was become of one of them. “On 
our way home, however, we discovered a body of lambs 
at the bottom of a deep ravine, called the Flesh Cleuch, 
and the indefatigable Sirrah standing in front of them, 
s0oking all around for some relief, but still standing true to 
his charge. The sun was then up, and when we first came 
in view of them, we concluded that it was one of the divi- 
sions of lambs, which Sirrah had been unable to manage 
until he came to that commanding situation, for it was 
about a mile and a half distant from the place where they 
first broke and scattered. But what was our astonishment 
when we discovered by degrees that not one lamb of the 
whole flock was wanting! How he had got all the divisions 
collected in the dark, is beyond my comprehension. The 
charge was left entirely to himself from midnight until the 
rising of the sun; and if all the shepherds in the Forest had 
been there to assist him, they could not have effected it 
with greater propriety. All that I can say farther is, that 
I never felt so grateful to any creature below the sun, as I 
did to Sirrah that morning.” 

Other proofs of the wonderful skill and sagacity of 
this dog are also recorded; but there was a laughable 
peculiarity in his domestic manners to which we rather 
recur. He had what the Shepherd calls an “outrageous 
ear for music.” He never heard music, but he drew 
towards it and joined in it with all his might. Sacred 
music seemed to affect him most; but in any slow tune, 
when the tones dwelt upon the key-note, they put him 
quite beside himself; his eyes had the gleam of madness, 
and sometimes he quitted singing and fell to barking. 
It is also a curious fact that all his race partook of his 
qualities of voice and ear, in a greater or less degree. 
But we must give Mr. Hogg’s own version of this part 
of his “— character. “It was customary with the 
worthy old farmer with whom I resided, to perform family 
worship evening and morning; and before he began, it was 
always necessary to drive Sirrah to the fields, and close the 
door. If this was at any time forgot or neglected, the 
moment that the psalm was raised, he joined with all his 
zeal, and at such a rate that he drowned the voices of the 
family before three lines could be sung. Nothing farther 
could be done till Sirrah was expelled. But then! when he 
got to the peat-stack knowe befure the door, especially if he 
got a blow in going out, he did give his powers of voice full 
scope, without mitigation ; and even at that distance he was 
often a hard match for us all. Some imagined that it was 
from a painful sensation that he did this. No such thing. 
Music was his delight: it always drew him towards it like 
acharm. I slept in the byre-loft, Sirrah in the hay- 
nook in the corner below. When sore fatigued I sometimes 
retired to my bed before the hour of family worship. In 
such cases, whenever the psalm was raised in the kitchen, 
Sirrah left his lair; and laying his ear close to the bottom 
of the door to hear more distinctly, he growled a low note 
in accompaniment, till the sound expired; and then rose, 
shook his ears, and returned to his hay-nook.” 

The close of Sirrah’s history is painful. When the 
dog grew old, his master being unable to keep two dogs, 
and having one of Sirrah’s progeny to assist him in his 
work, was obliged to part with his former favourite. As 
Sirrah was still able to work, though incompetent to 
take the whole charge of the flock, the shepherd sold 
him to one of his companions for three guineas. The 
dog went away without anv reluctance when bidden by 
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his old master to depart, but when he found that he was 
abandoned and doomed to serve a stranger for whom }, 
did not care, he would neve again do his duty as, 
sheep-dog; on the contrary, he ran in among the sh 
and seemed intent on doing as much mischief aE 
could. The consequence was that his new owner ve 
him away to an old man who was content to foster him 
for the sake of what he had been. Sirrah often visite 
the neighbourhood in which he had so long and faithfully 
served ; but afraid of the mortification of being drivey 
away from the farm-house, he never went there. He 
well knew the road which the Shepherd took to the hil] 
every morning, and near that he lay down and waited 
until he came in sight. He then walked along at his 
side, not venturing very near, but keeping always about 
two hundred yards off. After this he went back to his 
new master again, satisfied for the time that there was 
no more shelter near his beloved old one for him, 
“When I thought,” says Mr. Hogg, “how easily one kind 
word would have attached me to him for life, and how 
grateful it would have been to my faithful old servant and 
friend, I could not help regretting my fortune that obli 
us to separate. The unfeeling tax on the shepherd's 
his only bread-winner, has been the cause of much pain a 
this respect. The parting with old Sirrah, after all that he 
had done for me, Fad such an effect on my heart, that | 
have never been able to forget it to this day; the more] 
have considered his attachment and character, the more 
have admired them, and the resolution that he took up, and 
persisted in, of never doing a good turn for any other of my 
race, after the ingratitude that he had experienced from me, 
appeared to me to have a kind of heroism and sublimity.” 
The affecting nature of this dog’s attachment caused 
his master to determine that he would never sell another 
dog. That he may stand acquitted of all pecuniary 
motives with regard to poor Sirrah, he informs us that 
when he found that the dog was of no use to his new 
master, he refused to take a farthing of the stipulated 


price. 





Norurne is more characteristic of a manly and cultivated 
understanding than the habit of suspending opinion i 
doubtful cases, and of abstaining from unwarrantable in 
ferences. A wise man is induced to suspend his inferences 
by the modest recollection of his ignorance, and the falli- 
bility of his judgment. On the contrary both weak minis 
and ardent minds—the former from fear, and the latter 
from presumption—fix upon the first inference which the 
nature of an effect may suggest. 





Some of the smaller plants are overlooked as useless, and 
their study proscribed as a useless occupation. But is it so! 
Are they altogether worthless? Are not functions performed 
by them which are of vast importance in the general eo» 
nomy of nature? functions which indirectly, if not — 
minister to the comforts and conveniences of man. 1! 
uses which nature makes of plants are often more beneficial 
to us than any uses we can make of them ourselves; 
should aught created be despised as useless, by those whose 
ignorance alone it is that, in all likelihood, prevents them 
from discovering its utility? But there is a use in study- 
ing the works of the Creator far beyond the discovery eve 
even of the blessings He has provided for our enjoyment: 
for when they afford neither sustenance nor pyr for the 
body, they yield both food and medicine for the mind. Do 
not therefore depreciate any pursuit which ieads map to 
contemplate the works of God. To the merchant, the 
courtier, or the bookworm, the journal of a naturalist mey 
appear to contain memoranda of little importance. = 
such, if they scorn his labours, he may answer in the wol 
of Southey, that he has “in his pursuit, as they in thei 
an object that occupies his time, and fills his mind, am 
satisfies his heart. It is at least as innocent as theirs, am 
as disinterested—perhaps more so, because it is not so ambi- 
tious.” Nor can the pleasure he feels in the discovery of 8 

lant, or in the investigation of its wonderful structure, . 
Tess pure or less worthy, than what they derive from the 

rusal of the noblest productions of human genius; nays 

is it not likely to be both purer, and more worthy !—Bu®- 
nEat’s Outlines of Botany. 
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SONNET TO JOHN BRITTON* (THE ARCHITECT), 
ON ATTAINING HIS SEVENTIETH YEAR. 
on! I do rejoice that thou hast gained 
a en of bea the Past doth honour thee 
As thou the Past hast poe : thou shalt be 
a lon in memory retaine 
wus ly wend ee whose glories have remained, 
And hallowed now by “ hore antiquitie,” 
As is the storm-enduring Druid tree, 
Or echoing aisle, with storied-windows stained. 
Ancient in days, but aye a boy in heart, 
Still hoping on with sympathies unspent : 
Example to the apathist thou art ! 
Would that thy frame might fitly represent 
Thy spirit’s freshness! then should ills depart, 
And the grey tyrant, Time, for once relent. 
JoserH Exxis, Jun. 


* To whose professional works we have frequently had recourse in 
articles embracing the subject of architecture. 


EASY LESSONS IN CHESS. 
XX. 


Tue Muzio Gambit was introduced to the young student 
in the last lesson. The varieties of this brilliant open- 
ing are so numerous that we cannot pretend to give 
more than three or four of them; we must therefore 
refer the student to established works on Chess for the 
further development of the opening. 

The following game was played in the celebrated 
contest between Mr. M‘Donnell and M. de la Bourdon- 
nais.s Mr. M‘Donnell opened the game, and at the 
fifth move introduced a new method of attack, for which 
his antagonist was not prepared, or he would, doubtless, 
have made a stronger defence. 

WHITE BLACK. 
K. P. two squares, 1. K. P. two squares. 
K. B. P. two squares, 2. P. takes P. 


K. Kt. to K. B. third square. 3. K. Kt. P. two squares. 
4. K. B. toQ. B. fourth square. 4. K. Kt. P. one square. 


Thus far the moves are the same as in the last lesson. 
At the fifth move it is usual to Castle; instead of which 
Mr. M‘Donnell played 

6. Q. Kt. to Q. B. third square, 
the object being to play this Kt. to Q. fifth square, thus 
preventing the usual defence of Q. to K. B. third 
square, and also, on his moving the Q., threatening to 
take Q. B. P. checking. Black for his fifth move can- 
not do better than capture the K. Kt. 

6. P. takes K. Kt. 


1. 
2. 
3. 


6. Q. takes P. 

Instead of this move you might also have Castled at 
this point, and on his taking your K. Kt. P. with his 
P. you would have taken the Gambit P. with R., thus 
having the elements of a very good attack. The Black 
P. at your K. Kt. second, would serve to shield your 
K. quite as well as one of your own pawns. The good 
chess-player often converts his adversary’s pawns into 
defences for himself. But to return. You have taken 
the P. with your Q., and have not Castled. If, in order 
to defend the gambit pawn, Black move Q. to K. B. 
third (the usual move), you attack her with Q. Kt. 
His best move is probably Q. P. two squares; but in 
the present game the move was 

6. K. B. to K. R. third sq. 

7. Q. P. two squares. 7. Q. Kt. to Q. B. third sq. 

The object of Black is to attack your Q. P., which 
you cannot defend without losing time; or should you 
push it one square, he would probably move Kt. to his 
Q fifth square, attacking your Q., and threatening to 
tapture Q. B. P., checking, whereby you would also lose 
fime, and perhaps also the attack. Mr. M‘Donnell, 
however, allowed his adversary to capture Q. P., and 

G carried on the attack in a very masterly style. 


Castles, 8. Q. Kt. takes Q. P 

K. B. takes K. B P. chg. 9. K. takes B. 

Q. to K. R. fifth ‘sq., chg, 10. K. to Kt. second sq. 

Q. B. takes Gambit P. 1l. B. takes B. 

K. RB. takes B, 12. K. Kt. to K, B, third sq. 


8. 
9. 
10. 
ll, 
B. 
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Having now got an open field for his pieces, the 
object of White is to prevent his adversary from playing 
out Q. R., Q. B., &e. It is, of course, of no advantage 
to Black to have won two pieces, if he cannot avail him- 
self of his own forces. The Muzio Gambit beautifully 
illustrates the axiom, that force by position, not by 
number of pieces, is the source of victory at Chess. 

13. Q. to K. Kt. fifth sq. chg. 13. K. to K. B. second sq. 
14, Q. R. to K. B. sq. 14. K. home. 


15. K. R. takes Kt. 15. Q. to K. second sq. 
16. Q. Kt. to Q. fifth sq. 16. Q. to Q. B. fourth sy. 


threatening to play Kt. to K. B, sixth square, checking 
and winning Q.; to prevent which your simple remedy is 


17. K, to K. R, sq. 17. Kt. to K. third sq. 
18. R, takes Kt. chg. 18. P. takes R. 

19. Kt. to K. B. sixth sq. chg. 19. K. to Q. sq. 

20. Q. takes Q. and checkmates in three moves. 


BLACK. 
. K. P. two sq. 
. P. takes P. 
K. Kt, P. two sq. 
K. Kt, P. one sq. 
P. takes Kt. 
K. B. third sq 
kes P. 
. to K. R. third aq. 
. P. one sq. 


we 


. . sq. 
. Kt. to K. B. third sq. 
. B. to Q. B. fourth sq 


K 
K 
. K 
e 
Castles. 
Q 
K 
. OP. . 
. Q. Kt. to Q. B. third sq. 
. Q. B. takes Gambit P. 
This new and forcible method of continuing the attack 
was invented by Mr. Staunton. The present game 
illustrative of its effects is copied from the Chess 
Player's Chronicle, a valuable publication, which has 
now nearly completed the fourth volume, and presents, 
in one work, the fullest collection of problems, games, 


PVH Or me oo 


Q. to 
Q. ta 
K. B 
Q. B 


1 
2. 
3. 
4 
5. 
6. 
7 
8 
9 
0. 


: and chess miscellanies extant. 


10. Q. to Q. fifth sq. chg. 


This move was quite necessary to the safety of the 
Black Q., for by moving your R. to Q. square at the 
next move, you would otherwise have won her. 


1]. K. to K. R sq. 11. B. takes B. 

12. Q. R. to K. sq. chg. 12. K. Kt. to K. second sq. 
13. Q. R. to K. fourth sq. 13. Q. to K. Kt. second sq. 
14, Q. takes B. 14. Q. P. two sq. 

15. B. takes Q. P. 15. P. takes B. 

16. Q. R. takes K. Kt. chg. 

This move is well made, and decides the game in 
favour of the first player. 

16. K. takes R. 
17. Kt. takes P. chg. 17. K. to K. third sq. 

If Black had moved his K. home, you would have 
played Q. to her sixth, winning immediately. 

18. Q. to K. fourth sq. chg. 18, K. to Q. second sq. 

If he had interposed Q. you would have checked with 
with R. at K. B. sixth square, winning Q. 

19. Q. tu Q. seventh sq. chg. . K. to Q. B. third sq. 
20. Q. to Q. B. seventh sq. chg. . K. takes Kt. 

21. Q. B. P. two sq. chg. . K. to Q. fifth sq. 
22. Q. to Q. sixth sq. chg. . K. to K. sixth sq. 

. Q. to K. B. fourth sq. chg. ; . K, takes Q. P. 

. R. to Q. sq. chg. 24. K. moves 

5. Q. gives Checkmate. 

In the defence of the Muzio Gambit, it is important 
to defend the Gambit Pawn as Jong as it can be done 
with safety; and to make equal exchanges with the 
attacking player. In each of the two following games 
the defence is successful; but as every successful 
defence must be framed according to the nature of the 
attack, it is obviously impossible to give a general mode 


WHITE. 


. K. P. two sq. 
. P. takes P. 
. K. Kt. P. two sa- 


. K. B. to Q. B. fourth sq. . K. Kt. P. one sq. 
. Castles. . P. takes Kt. 


. Q. takes P . Q. to K. B. third sq. 

This is your best move, for by it you defend the 
Gambit Pawn, and prevent Black from playing his 
Q. P. two squares. 
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7. K. P. one sq- 7. Q. takes P 

Unless you take this P. he pushes Q. P. two squares 
at the next move, or forces you away from the defence 
of the Gambit Pawn. 


8. Q P. one sq. 
9. Q. B. to Q. second sq 


His object is to play K. R. to K. square, but in order 
to be able to move your Q., as well as to release your 


K. R. you play 


8, K. B, to K. R. third sq, 


9. K. Kt. to K second sq. 


Black may now play K. R. to K. square, as in the 
second game of the last lesson, or he may attack Q. and 
R. with his Q. B. 


10. Q. B. to Q. B third sq. 
You save both the Q, and the R. by being able to 


check. 
10. Q. to Q. B; fourth sq. chg. 
11. K o KR sq 11. K. R. to K, Kt. sq, 

It is better to play the R. to the Kt. than to the B. 
square. The position is more attacking; you command 
an open file; and threaten a serious attack by bringing 
your Q. or Q. B. to bear down upon his K. Kt. P. 

12. Q. Kt. to Q. second sq. 12. Q. P. two sq. 

The advance of Q. P. two squares, is an important 
feature in the defence of this Gambit, and the time for 
doing it should be chosen with the greatest caution. 


18. Q. to K. R. fifth sq 


This prevents you from taking the B.; but you have 
— your object of opening your game, and are gra- 
ually reducing his attack to nothing. 
13. Q. to Q, third sq. 
14, Q. Kt. to K. fourth sq. 

This move appears to be a bold one; but you have 
nothing to fear from it, if caution be exercised. If you 
take B. with the P., he captures your Q. checking. If 
you take the Kt. with the P. he captures your K. B. P. 
checking, and may recover the attack. You therefore 
do not take either, but play Q. to K. Kt. third square, 
threatening to mate him on the move. If he move 
away his Q. to the defence of K. Kt. P., you capture either 
his Kt. or B. with the P. If he take your Q. you retake 
with the K. R., in order to prevent a fork from the Kt.; 
and afterwards win one of the two pieces now en prise 
to the P. So that whichever way we look at the game, 
you must win easily. If, at his fourteenth move, he had 
played K. B. to Q. Kt. third square, you would have 
played Q. B. to K. Kt. fifth, and have remained with the 
better game. You would then have played out Q. Kt., 
and Castled as speedily as possible. 

We will conclude this notice of the Muzio Gambit 
with one other form of defence. 

BLACK. 

. K P two sq. 1 

. K B P. two sq. 2 

K Kt to K. B. third sq 3. K. Kt. P. two sq 

. K B. to Q. B. fourth sq 4. K. Kt. P. one sq. 

Q. Kt. toQ. B third sq 5. P. takes K. Kt. 

. Q. takes P. 

The position of ‘his Q. Kt. renders it unsafe for you 
to play Q. to K. B. third square. If you play K. B. to 
K. R. third square, he advances Q. P. two, and becomes 
irresistible: therefore, to open your game and to prevent 
the advance of his pieces, you sacrifice a Pawn. 

6. 


hes P 7. 
Q. Kt third sq 8. 
B. 9 


.R. fifth sq ehg 


WHITE. 


. K. P. two sq, 
. P. takes P. 


. B. fourth sq. 
Q to K. BB. third sq . to K. Kt. fifth sq. 


Q B takes Gambit P K. Kt. to K. second sq. 
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Castles with K. R. B. takes Kt. 

By making equal exchanges, you, of course, weaken , 

your adversary more and more, considering that he | 
sacrificed a Knight at the beginning of the game. 
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He has now lost the attack, and you ought to wip 
without difficulty. At your next move you will bring 
out Q. Kt., and then get your Rooks into play. 


The following beautiful problem is by M. D’Orville, 
Prosiem XXII. White to move, and to give check. 


mate in four moves. 
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Ir is in periods of apparent disaster, during the sufferings 
of whole generations, that the greatest improvements in 
human. character have been effected, and a foundation laid 
for those changes which ultimately prove most beneficial to 
the species. ‘lhe wars of the Heptarchy, the Norman Con 
quest, the contests of the Roses, the Great Rebellion, are 
apparently the most disastrous periods of our annals, thos 
in which civil discord was most furious, and public suffering 
most universal. Yet these are precisely the periods in 
which its peculiar temper was given to the English che 
racter, and the greatest addition made to the cause 
English prosperity, in which courage rose out of the extr 
mity of misfortune, national union out of foreign oppression, 
public emancipation out of aristocratic dissension, gener 
freedom out of regal ambition. The national character 
which we now possess, the public benefits which we now 
enjoy, the freedom by which we are distinguished, the 
energy by which we are sustained, are in a great measure 
owing to the renovating storms which have in former ages 
passed over our country. The darkest periods ef French 
annals, in like manner, those of the successors of Charle 
magne, of the English wars, of the contests of religion, of 
the despotism of the Bourbons, are probably the ones which 
have formed the most honourable features of the French 
character; which have engrafted on the slavish habits of 
Roman servitude, the generous courage of modern chivalry; 
on the passive submission of feudal ignorance, the impetuous 
valour of victorious patriotism; which have extrica 
from the collision of opinions, the powers of thought; 
nursed, amidst the corruption of despotism, the seeds # 
liberty. Through all the horrors of the Revolution, the 
same beneficial law of Nature may be discerned; and the 
annals of its career will not be thrown away, if, amidst the 
greatest calamities, they teach confidence in the wisd a 
which governs, and inspire hatred at the vices whichd 
late, the world.—Auison’s History of Europe. 


In writing history you are, as it were, upon a lofty elk 
nence, and the landscape beneath you most unequally illu 
minated; one point, perhaps the most distant, seen clearly 
through a thin lovely mist; other portions nearer to 2 
quite concealed; so that you can form no clear idea the 
country. By and by, as the sun rises, the light increase 
you are able to map the whole.—Quarterly Review. 





Joun W: Parker, Posiisnzr, West Stand, Lonpo® 





